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Executive  Summary 

Title:  Combined  Action  Platoons  in  Vietnam 
Author:  Major  Christopher  M.  Reynolds,  USMC 

Thesis:  This  paper  will  explain  the  origins  of  the  Combined  Action  Program,  what  the 
combined  actions  platoons  were,  why  they  were  effective,  and  how  the  experiences  of  the 
combined  action  platoons  are  relvant  to  future  counterinsurgencies. 


Discussion:  In  Vietnam,  the  simple  combination  of  professional  Marines  with  indigenous 
security  forces  created  a  synergy  that  was  much  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  The 
discipline,  proficiency,  and  professionalism  of  the  US  Marines  improved  the  quality  and 
professionalism  of  the  local  security  forces.  The  local  security  forces  provided  the 
Marines  with  the  local  expertise,  and  credibility  that  they  would  never  had  been  able  to 
obtain  without  them.  Together  Combined  Action  Platoons  were  an  effective 
counterinsurgency  weapon. 

Conclusion:  Vietnam  was  a  unique  situation,  however  there  are  lessons  that  can  be 
applied  to  future  counterinsurgencies.  Indigenous  security  forces  provide  local 
knowledge  and  connect  to  the  population.  Combining  efforts  can  benefit  all  and  be  a 
combat  multiplier  when  competing  for  the  allegiance  and  loyalty  of  local  populations. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In  the  I  Corp  Tactical  Zone  Vietnam,  during  the  violent  years  between  1965  and 
1971,  the  Marine  combined  action  platoons  (CAP)  fought  a  compassionate 
counterinsurgency  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  “search  &  destroy”  mentality  of  the  era.  The 
combined  action  program  had  a  humble  beginning  in  August  1965'  with  initial  success 
that  spawned  rapid  expansion  of  the  program  from  1966  to  1967  and  consistent  presence 
until  the  First  Marine  Division  returned  home  from  Vietnam  in  1971.  This  paper  will 
explain  the  origins  of  the  Combined  Action  Program,  what  the  combined  actions 
platoons  were,  why  they  were  effective,  and  how  the  experiences  of  the  combined 
action  platoons  are  relvant  to  future  counterinsurgencies. 

BACKGROUND 

Michael  Peterson  begins  his  book  ""The  Combined  Action  Platoons'',  by 
discussing  the  differences  between  partisan  guerrilla  warfare  and  insurgent  guerrilla 
warfare.  In  the  partisan  guerrilla  model,  guerrilla  fighters  are  an  extension  of,  and 
dependant  upon,  regular  forces.  In  the  insurgent  guerrilla  warfare  model,  guerrilla 
fighters  are  a  part  of  a  political  movement  internal  to  a  host  nation  and  can  be 
independent  of  support  from  an  external  nation."'  The  distinction  between  the  two  models 
is  why  the  combined  action  platoons  were  uniquely  Marine  and  why  their  establishment 
did  not  seem  to  fit  into  the  American  strategy  in  Vietnam. 

In  1965,  the  U.S.  Army  counterinsurgency  doctrine  was  based  on  the  partisan 
guerrilla  warfare  model. ^  It  was  derived  from  experiences  in  the  Greek  Civil  War  and  in 
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the  Korean  Conflict.  Based  on  this  doctrine;  “What  was  needed  to  defeat  or  otherwise 
contain  the  partisan  threat  was  to  cut  the  lines  of  supply  and  communications  between  the 
partisans  and  their  host  country,  combined  with  attrition  tactics  by  conventional  forces.”^ 
This  U.S.  Army  counterinsurgency  doctrine  produced  the  infamous  “Search  &  Destroy 
Operations”  in  Vietnam.  In  1962,  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  adopted  much  of  this  same 
doctrine  in  the  Fleet  Marine  Forces  Manual  8-2,  Operations  Against  Guerrilla  Forces 
(FMFM  8-2).  However,  prior  to  1962,  the  U.S.  Marine  counterinsurgency  doctrine  was 
based  on  experiences  in  the  Banana  wars  and  the  1940  publication  of  the  Small  Wars 
Manual.  This  doctrine  focused  on  the  insurgent  guerrilla  warfare  model. ^  In  sharp 

o 

contrast  to  “attrition  tactics  by  conventional  forces”  the  Small  Wars  Manual  of  1940  had 
more  of  a  Sun  Tzu  type  approach  and  stated;  “A  Force  Commander  who  gains  his 
objective  in  a  small  war  without  firing  a  shot  has  attained  far  greater  success  than  the  one 
who  resorted  to  the  use  of  arms.”^  The  Small  Wars  Manual  of  1940  also  focused  on 
population  over  terrain.  “The  end  aim  is  social,  economic,  and  political  development  of 
the  people  subsequent  to  the  military  defeat  of  the  enemy  insurgent.  In  small  wars, 
tolerance,  sympathy,  and  kindness  should  be  the  keynote  of  our  relationship  with  the 
mass  of  the  population.” Although  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  official  doctrine  had  changed 
in  1962  with  the  adaptation  of  FMFM  8-2,  in  1965  there  was  still  some  resident 
knowledge  within  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  of  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  Small  Wars 
Manual  and  the  experiences  between  1915  and  1935. 

In  Vietnam  1965,  there  were  conflicting  ideas  between  the  U.S.  Army  and  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  about  how  the  conflict  should  be  conducted.  U.S.  Army  General 
William  Westmoreland  was  the  senior  commander  in  Vietnam  in  1965  as  the 
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Commander  of  Military  Assistance  Command  Vietnam  (MACV).  He  “favored 
conventional  U.S.  military  doctrines  of  massive  application  of  firepower,  large  mobile 
formations,  and  search  and  destroy  operations.”'^  Andrew  Krepinevich  described  General 
Westmoreland’s  beliefs  as  “focused  on  consolidation  of  terrain,  not  population.  In  any 
event,  the  purpose  of  search  and  destroy  was  not  to  occupy  territory  but  to  engage  in 
battle.”'^ 

U.S.  Marine  Lieutenant  General  Victor  Krulak  in  1965  was  the  Commanding 
General  of  Fleet  Marine  Forces  Pacific  (CG  FMFPac).  Prior  to  commanding  FMFPac, 
Lieutenant  General  Krulak  served  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  the  Special  Assistant  for 
Counterinsurgency  Activities.  He  was  intimately  familiar  with  the  concepts  in  the  1940 
Small  Wars  Manual  and  his  opinion  on  how  the  Vietnam  War  should  be  fought  directly 
opposed  that  of  General  Westmoreland’s.  Lieutenant  General  Krulak  believed  that  the 
appropriate  strategy  focused  on  the  Vietnamese  population  living  in  the  hamlets  and 
villages.  Lieutenant  General  Krulak  argued,  “It  is  our  conviction  that  if  we  can  destroy 
the  guerrilla  fabric  among  the  people,  we  will  automatically  deny  the  larger  units  the  food 
and  the  intelligence  and  the  taxes,  and  the  other  support  that  they  need.  At  the  same  time, 
if  the  big  units  want  to  sortie  out  of  the  mountains  and  come  down  here  where  they  can 
be  cut  up  by  our  supporting  arms,  the  Marines  are  glad  to  take  them  on,  but  the  real  war 
is  among  the  people  and  not  among  the  mountains.”  His  opinion  reflected  the  former 
U.S.  Marine  counterinsurgency  doctrine  contained  in  the  1940  Small  Wars  Manual  and 
addressed  the  insurgent  guerrilla  warfare  model. 

Naturally,  General  Westmorland’s  opinion  prevailed.'"'  However,  I  Corps  Tactical 
Zone  (consisted  of  the  five  most  northern  provinces  of  Vietnam)  was  the  responsibility  of 
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the  III  Marine  Amphibious  Foree  (III  MAF)  eommanded  by  Major  General  Lewis  W. 
Walt.  Ill  MAF  was  subordinate  to  MACV  but  within  its  area  of  responsibility  “as  a  senior 
regional  eommander,  General  Walt  had  a  mission- type  order  whieh  by  custom  afforded 
him  considerable  leeway  in  execution”.'^  This  leeway  afforded  to  a  senior  regional 
commander  allowed  for  the  experiment  and  ultimate  establishment  of  the  combined 
action  program. 

In  1965  the  U.S.  Marines  pushed  out  of  their  established  beachheads  in  Da  Nang 

and  Phu  Bai^^.  When  the  Marines  pushed  inland  and  cleared  hamlets  of  Viet  Cong,  the 

Viet  Cong  dispersed,  and  then  flowed  back  into  previously  cleared  areas  once  the 

Marines  moved  on.^^  Often  an  ARVN  unit  followed  the  U.S.  Marines,  but  instead  of 
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maintaining  security,  they  looted,  taxed,  and  abused  the  local  population,  then  left. 
Lieutenant  General  Krulak,  the  CG  FMFPac,  and  Major  General  Walt  the  CG  III  MAF, 
recognized  this  problem,  and  as  a  solution  they  established  Tactical  Areas  of 
Responsibility  (TAOR).  In  a  TAOR  the  Marine  unit  commander  shared  responsibility  for 
his  assigned  area  and  the  population  in  that  assigned  area  with  the  local  ARVN 
commander.  This  move  was  one  of  the  first  to  take  the  focus  of  effort  away  from 
cutting  the  Viet  Cong  off  from  external  resources  and  forced  the  U.S.  Marine  commander 
to  coordinate  and  work  with  the  local  ARVN  commander. 

ORIGINS  OF  THE  CAP 

The  original  idea  for  what  developed  into  the  combined  action  program  came 
from  Captain  John  J.  Mullen,  the  Civil  Affairs  Officer  with  Third  Battalion,  Fourth 
Marines.  There  were  several  hamlets  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  Phu  Bai  airstrip  that 
were  ideal  locations  for  the  Viet  Cong  to  use  as  mortar  firing  positions  or  staging  areas 
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for  attacks  on  the  air  strip.  Captain  Mullen’s  idea  was  to  combine  a  small  number  of  US 

Marines  with  a  larger  number  of  loeal  indigenous  forees  to  provide  the  necessary  security 

2 1 

in  the  hamlets. 

The  Regional  Forees  and  Popular  Forces  were  local  militias.  The  Provincial 
Chiefs  directed  the  Regional  Forees,  and  the  District  Chiefs  directed  the  Popular 
Forees.  Lieutenant  General  Krulak  described  the  Regional  and  Popular  Forees  as 
“recruited  from  and  served  in  their  own  hamlet  and  as  soldiers,  they  were  pitiable.  Poorly 
equipped,  poorly  trained,  poorly  led,  and  given  only  half  the  pay  of  the  Vietnamese 
Army.”  People  joined  the  loeal  militia  to  defend  their  families  and  their  homes.  The 
faet  that  they  stayed  relatively  local  (at  least  that  was  the  eoneept)  to  their  homes  and 
answered  to  local  chiefs  made  it  easy  for  the  national  government  to  under  fund  them,  but 
it  also  made  them  a  valuable  asset  in  counterinsurgency  warfare. 

Combining  these  ill-trained  forees  with  well-disciplined  Marines  created  a 
eohesive  force  that  was  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  The  U.S.  Marines  had 
firepower,  reaetion  forces,  medical  support,  helicopters,  training,  and  equipment.  The 
loeal  militia  forces  knew  the  loeal  rice  paddies,  village  roads  systems,  loeal  families  and 
in  many  eases  knew,  and/or  were  related  to,  the  loeal  Viet  Cong  insurgents.  The  local 
militias  were  defending  their  homes  and  families  with  extensive  loeal  knowledge,  little 
combat  support  and  no  combat  enablers.  The  U.S.  Marines  were  fighting  a 
eounterinsurgeney  in  a  foreign  land  with  little  local  knowledge.  Combining  U.S.  Marines 
with  local  militias  allowed  both  to  benefit  from  the  other’s  strength. 

On  1  August  1965,  the  first  of  what  was  then  ealled  “joint  action  company  (JAC)” 
was  born.  First  Lieutenant  Paul  Ek  was  assigned  to  lead  the  first  JAC.  First  Lieutenant 
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Ek  selected  volunteers  from  the  various  infantry  line  companies  in  Third  Battalion, 

Fourth  Marines.  He  conducted  a  short  period  of  initial  training  with  the  selected  U.S. 
Marines  and  integrated  them  into  the  existing  Popular  Force  platoons  from  the  local 
hamlets.  The  first  week  together  they  conducted  day  patrols  into  the  hamlets  to  get 
acquainted,  then  they  progressed  to  day  and  night  patrols.  Their  presence  in  the  hamlets 
increased  until  the  platoons  occupied  permanent  positions  either  on  the  edge  of,  or  inside 
the  hamlets. 

At  first  the  Viet  Cong  avoided  the  new  combined  platoons.  “In  fact,  the  first 
significant  action  between  a  joint  action  platoon  and  the  Viet  Cong  did  not  occur  until  29 
November,  when  a  combined  squad  ambushed  a  platoon  of  Viet  Cong,  killing  four — 
including  the  unit  commander,  and  capturing  one.”  The  mere  presence  of  U.S.  Marines 
living  and  patrolling  with  local  security  forces  contradicted  Viet  Cong  propaganda.  The 
proficiency  and  professionalism  of  the  Popular  Forces  in  the  JAC  soared.  “No  longer  did 
they  feel  alone.”  The  Popular  Force  soldiers  had  the  leadership  of  a  seasoned  U.S. 
Marine  Sergeant,  all  the  combat  enablers  of  the  U.S.  Marines,  and  now  interpersonal 
relationships  with  Marines  that  they  knew  would  not  let  them  down.  The  Popular  Force 
soldiers’  morale  increased,  they  emulated  the  U.S.  Marines  on  patrol,  and  local  security 
improved. 

Third  Battalion,  Fourth  Marines,  commanded  by  Fieutenant  Colonel  William  W. 
Taylor,  began  the  combined  action  experiment,  and  U.S.  Marine  battalions  across  I  Corps 
Tactical  Zone  followed  with  their  own  versions  of  the  same  concept.  In  November  1965 
Major  General  Walt  (CG  IIIMAF)  requested  feedback  from  his  subordinate  commands, 
and  the  outcome  was  a  clear  desire  from  the  separate  battalions  for  more  combined 
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operations  with  the  Regional  and  Popular  Forces.  Major  General  Walt  took  this 
information  to  ARVN  Commanding  Officer  for  the  I  Corps  Tactical  Zone,  Major  General 
Nguyen  Chanh  Thi,  who  then  committed  eight  Popular  Force  Platoons  to  the  defense  of 
the  Da  Nang  U.S.  air  base.^*’ 

By  November  1965  it  was  clear  that  the  combined  action  concept  had  potential 
and  the  Joint  Action  Company  was  renamed  Combined  Action  Company  (CAC),  with 
the  Joint  Action  Platoons  referred  to  as  Combined  Action  Platoons  (CAP).  The 
Combined  Action  Company  had  the  full  support  of  both  the  U.S.  Marine  senior 
leadership  and  the  ARVN  leadership.  On  28  January,  1965  Major  General  Thi  issued  a 
memorandum  to  his  Vietnamese  forces  explaining,  and  supporting,  the  combined  action 
concept.  Major  General  Thi  highlighted  the  benefits  of  the  concept  from  the  Vietnamese 
point  of  view.  He  mentioned  the  increased  morale  and  fighting  spirit  of  the  Combined 
Popular  Force  platoons,  and  also  wrote  “the  mistakes  by  allied  troops  which  have  proved 
harmful  to  the  people  have  been  decreased.”  Shortly  after,  in  February  1966,  Major 
General  Walt  (CG  III  MAF)  made  the  Combined  Action  Program  official. 

In  1966  Combined  Action  Companies  were  established  throughout  I  Corps 
Tactical  Zone.  Volunteers  were  selected  from  line  companies,  trained  at  a  brief  CAP 
school,  and  partnered  with  local  militia  forces.  They  remained  under  the  operational 
control  of  their  parent  battalion  and  depended  upon  their  parent  battalion  for  support.  The 
U.S.  Marine  infantry  battalions  conducted  the  American  search  and  destroy  strategy  with 
conventional  forces,  and  relied  on  the  CAPs  to  secure  their  rear  areas.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
William  Corson,  who  later  commanded  the  Combined  Action  Program,  wrote  in  his  1968 
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book  The  Betrayal;  “By  the  end  of  January  1967  the  eombined-action  units  were  an 
effeetive  auxiliary  rear-area  defense  foree.”^"^ 

THE  CAP 

The  CAP  was  the  link  between  the  U.S.  Marines  and  the  Vietnamese  population 
in  the  loeal  villages  and  hamlets.  The  CAP  inereased  the  eapabilities  of  the  loeal  militia 
forees.  The  CAP  gained  an  aeeepted  presenee  from  whieh  they  eould  eompete  with  the 
Viet  Cong  for  the  loyalty  and  allegianee  of  the  loeal  population.  The  CAP  lived  among 
the  population  in  the  loeal  village  and  denied  aeeess  to  the  Viet  Cong.  The  CAP 
eondueted  security  patrols,  engaged  in  civil-military  operations,  trained  the  local  forces, 
and  developed  a  relationship  with  the  local  population.  In  the  counterinsurgency  guerrilla 
warfare  model,  the  population  is  the  focus  of  effort.  The  CAP  focused  on  the  local 
population.  The  CAP  was  also  a  method  of  training  local  forces  so  that  eventually  the 
U.S.  Marines  could  turn  over  security  to  them  responsibly. 

In  concept,  the  CAP  and  the  line  infantry  battalion  complemented  each  other.  The 
CAPs  secured  villages  allowing  the  line  infantry  to  clear  the  surrounding  areas  of 
organized  enemy  threats.  “In  the  course  of  operations,  line  units  would  benefit  from 
intelligence  and  the  knowledge  of  local  conditions  provided  by  the  CAP  platoons,  while 
those  platoon  relied  on  line  units  for  fire  support  and  reaction  forces”.  There  was  also  a 
training  piece  to  the  CAP.  The  CAPs  were  tasked  to  train  the  local  Popular  or  Regional 
Forces  so  that  they  could  eventually  assume  responsibility  for  the  security  of  their  local 
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areas. 

Marine  members  of  the  CAP  volunteered  from  line  companies  and  had  at  least  six 
months  of  Vietnam  experience.  Candidates  were  required  to  have  above  an  average 
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general  classification  test  score,  a  clean  record,  and  the  ability  to  work  with  indigenous 
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forces.  When  the  requirement  for  CAP  Marines  quickly  escalated,  the  standards  for 

-IQ 

CAP  Marines  was  temporarily  lowered.  Naturally,  during  the  rapid  expansion  of  the 
program  in  1966  and  1967  not  all  CAP  Marines  were  volunteers,  not  all  were  infantry 
Marines,  and  some  were  assigned  to  a  CAP  without  any  Vietnam  experience.  By  1970 
the  Combined  Action  Groups  (CAG)  were  formed  and  screened  applicants  with  a  twenty 
to  twenty-five  percent  rejection  rate."^°  All  CAP  Marines  went  through  a  two  week  CAP 
school  located  in  Da  Nang  to  familiarize  them  with  the  nuances  of  working  with 
Vietnamese  forces  and  living  among  the  indigenous  population.  This  training  “included 
refresher  training  in  basic  infantry  weapons;  small-unit  tactics;  first  aid;  map  and 
compass  reading;  war  dog  use;  procedures  for  requesting  and  controlling  artillery  fire;  air 
strikes;  medical  evacuation;  Vietnamese  language,  history,  and  culture;  Vietnamese 
politics;  history  and  organization  of  the  PFs;  and  Viet  Cong  organization,  weapons,  and 
tactics. The  CAP  school’s  busy  schedule  also  included  nighttime  combined  patrols 
with  Popular  Force  soldiers. 

Once  formed,  the  U.S.  Marine  component  of  the  CAP  was  combined  with  the 
either  Regional  Forces  component  or  Popular  Forces  component.  The  math  for 
combining  the  two  forces  was  simple.  The  U.S.  Marine  squad  had  one  sergeant  squad 
leader  and  one  corpsman,  plus  three  fire  teams  of  four  Marines  each.  The  Vietnamese 
component  was  a  standing  Popular  Force  platoon  or  a  Regional  Force  platoon.  Both  had  a 
platoon  headquarters  section  of  one  Platoon  Leader  (2"‘*  Lieutenant)  and  four  soldiers  and 
three  squads  of  eleven  soldiers  each.  To  combine  them,  the  U.S.  Marine  squad  leader  and 
the  U.S.  Navy  Corpsman  integrated  into  the  platoon  headquarters,  and  each  U.S.  Marine 
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fire  team  augmented  a  different  squad.  The  end  produet  was  a  platoon  with  both  a 
Vietnamese  Platoon  Leader,  and  a  U.S.  Marine  sergeant,  a  U.S.  Navy  Corpsman,  four 
Vietnamese  soldiers  in  the  headquarters,  and  three  squads  eomprised  of  eleven 
Vietnamese  soldiers  and  four  U.S.  Marines  eaeh.  This  eombination  gave  the  Vietnamese 
Platoon  Leader  the  solid  leadership  example  and  eounsel  of  the  Marine  sergeant,  plus 
eaeh  squad  had  the  leadership  example  of  the  U.S.  Marine  fire  team  leader  and  the 
eombat  effectiveness  associated  with  a  Marine  Corps  fire  team. 

Command  and  control  was  more  complicated.  Both  sides  recognized  the  benefits 
to  shared  responsibility  but  also  the  need  for  unity  of  command.  In  First  Lieutenant  Ek’s 
JAC,  (the  first  CAP  in  Vietnam)  the  U.S.  Marine  Squad  Leader  was  the  Platoon  Leader, 
and  his  Vietnamese  counterpart  was  his  Assistant  Platoon  Leader."^^  In  later  CAPs  this 
relationship  developed  to  a  more  evenly  shared  command  relationship.  The  Vietnamese 
Platoon  Leader  commanded  the  Vietnamese  soldiers,  and  the  U.S.  Marine  Squad  Leader 
commanded  the  U.S.  Marines.  By  October  1967  a  III  MAF  Memorandum  explained  the 
command  relationship  as:  “Command  functions  are  dual;  the  Marine  Rifle  Squad 
commanded  by  the  Squad  Leader;  under  military  command  of  the  Combined  Action 
Company  Commander;  the  PF  Platoon  leader  exercises  military  command  over  his 
platoon,  under  command  of  the  Vietnamese  Sub-Sector  (District)  Commander. 
Operational  control  of  the  Combined  Action  Platoon  is  exercised  by  the  Marie  infantry 
battalion  commander  in  whose  TAOR  the  CAP  is  located,  through  bi-lateral  agreement 
between  USMC  and  GVN  commanders. Therefore,  operational  control  of  the  CAP 
belonged  to  the  parent  infantry  battalion  who  owned  the  TAOR,  however,  the 
Vietnamese  component  still  answered  to  their  traditional  local  chiefs. 
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Assigning  both  forces  the  exaet  same  mission,  faeilitated  unity  of  effort,  and 
eased  the  eomplieated  eommand  relationship.  Ill  MAP  Foree  Order  3121.4B  dated  22 
June  1968  listed  the  mission  of  the  CAP:  “Both  the  Popular  Force  and  the  US  Marine 
elements  of  the  Combined  Aetion  Platoon  have  the  following  missions:  1 .  Destroy  the 
VC  infrastructure  within  the  village  or  hamlet  area  of  responsibility.  2.  Provide  publie 
seeurity  and  help  maintain  law  and  order.  3.  Proteet  the  friendly  politieal  infrastrueture.  4. 
Protect  bases  and  lines  of  eommunication  within  the  village  and  hamlet  in  whieh  they  are 
loeated  by  eondueting  day  and  night  patrols  and  ambushes  in  the  assigned  area.  5. 
Contribute  to  eombined  operations  with  RF,  ARVN,  FWMAF,  and  other  PF  units  in  their 
area.  6.  Partieipate  in  eivie  aetion  and  eonduet  psyehologieal  operations  against  the  Viet 
Cong.  7.  The  US  Marine  element  has  the  additional  mission  of  providing  military  training 
to  the  PF  soldiers  in  order  to  prepare  them  to  effeetively  perform  the  mission  eited  above 
when  the  Marine  element  is  reloeated  to  another  area.”"^"^ 

This  mission  explains  exactly  what  the  CAP  was  at  the  time.  By  1968  the 
inelusion  of  proteeting  friendly  politieal  infrastrueture,  eondueting  psyehologieal 
operations,  and  eontributing  to  other  combined  operations,  deseribed  the  CAP  as  more 
than  simply  an  eeonomy  of  foree  measure  for  rear  area  seeurity.  The  CAP  was  used  as  a 
eounterinsurgeney  taetie.  The  training  provision  directed  at  the  U.S.  Marine  element 
elarified  that  the  Popular  Forees  would  someday  inherit  the  sole  responsibility  of  their 
area  and  that  the  U.S.  Marine  eomponent  was  temporary. 

Originally  the  parent  infantry  battalion  was  responsibly  for  all  eoordination  and 
assoeiated  support  to  the  CAPs  in  their  TAOR.  Force  Order  3121. 4A  in  July  1967 
established  Combined  Aetion  Companies  (CAC,  later  CACO)  and  Combined  Action 
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Groups  (CAG)."^^  These  were  administrative  formations  established  to  support  the  CAPs. 
The  infantry  battalion  that  owed  the  TAOR  retained  operational  eontrol  of  the  CAP  in 
their  TAOR,  however  the  CAGs  and  CACOs  provided  a  chain  of  command  as  well  as 
administrative  and  logistical  support.  The  CACOs  were  collocated  with  district 
headquarters  and  supported  the  CAPs  in  their  district.  Each  CAP  had  a  tactical  area  of 
coordination  (TAOC)  surrounding  the  village  that  they  were  responsible  for.  The 
Combined  Action  Companies  facilitated  coordination  for  “fire  support,  reactionary 
forces,  medevac  procedures,  patrol  activities,  ambushes,  etc.,  and  combined  operations 
involving  CAPs  in  the  district.”"^^  The  CAGs  provided  administrative  and  logistical 
support  to  the  CACOs.  Each  CAG  had  between  eight  to  ten  CACOs.  By  1970  there  were 
four  Combined  Action  Groups. 

In  1968,  during  the  Tet  Offensive,  several  CAPs  were  overrun,  and  as  a  result, 
many  CAPs  became  mobile  CAPs.  The  essence  of  the  CAP  was  the  village  in  which  it 
protected,  therefore  the  compound  that  housed  the  CAP  was  either  in  the  village  or  on  the 
edge  of  the  village.  The  compound  was  the  command  center  for  the  CAP,  a  place  where 
its  members  lived,  defended,  and  conducted  engagements  with  the  population.  The 
compound  was  also  a  structure  that  the  enemy  could  reconnoiter,  survey,  and  plan  a 
deliberate  attack  on."^^  The  Viet  Cong  guerrilla  fighter  used  mobility  for  security.  He  was 
safe  from  attack  as  long  as  he  could  keep  his  location  a  secret  from  his  enemy.  The 
mobile  CAPs  used  this  same  concept  for  their  security  from  the  Viet  Cong  guerrilla;  they 
stayed  on  the  move  so  that  the  Viet  Cong  could  not  identify  their  location  in  order  to  plan 
an  attack. 
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HOW  THE  CAPS  WERE  EFFECTIVE 


The  Combined  Action  Program  was  effective  because  it  attacked  the  insurgent 
guerrilla’s  center  of  gravity.  The  Viet  Cong,  required  the  Vietnamese  population  to  feed 
him,  shelter  him,  provide  intelligence  for  him,  and  to  replace  him  when  he  was  killed, 
wounded,  or  captured.  The  CAP  made  it  a  contest  for  the  loyalty  and  support  of  the  local 
population.  The  effectiveness  of  a  CAP  was  largely  dependant  upon  the  capability  and 
interpersonal  skills  of  the  individual  Marines  in  that  CAP.  The  CAP  relied  on  personal 
interaction  between  the  CAP  members,  the  local  leaders,  and  the  local  civilians. 

The  CAP  countered  Viet  Cong  propaganda  with  their  persistent  actions. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Corson  wrote  “the  CAPs  have  been  able  to  confound  one  of  the  most 
important  Viet  Cong  propaganda  ploys  simply  by  their  ability  to  remain  in  the  hamlet.”^° 
The  CAP  showed  commitment  and  compassion  through  their  enduring  presence  and 
compassionate  interaction.  One  factor  against  the  Americans  was  the  Vietnamese’s 
unfavorable  perception  from  the  French  imperialists.  The  CAPs  were  able  to  make  their 
own  impressions  upon  the  population  through  their  actions. 

The  small  size  of  the  CAP  facilitated  its  success,  while  also  added  to  its  risk.  The 
CAP  was  relatively  unobtrusive  to  the  local  hamlet,  but  significantly  impacted  security. 
The  small  number  also  facilitated  the  Marines  to  build  personal  relationships  with  the 
locals  without  disturbing  the  social  or  political  structure  of  the  hamlet.  The  disadvantage 
was  of  course  the  risk  of  being  overwhelmed  by  a  larger  force.  Positive  relationships  with 
the  locals  could  ensure  that  the  CAP  would  be  warned  before  an  impending  attack. 

The  CAPs  empowered  the  local  government.  Although  operational  control  of  the 
CAP  belonged  to  the  parent  infantry  battalion  commander,  the  popular  forces  answered 
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to  the  local  chief.  Anything  that  increased  the  capability  of  the  local  forces,  in  turn, 
increased  the  capability  of  the  local  Chief  The  role  of  the  U.S.  Marine  squad  was  not  to 
dictate  over  the  local  government  or  the  local  security  forces  but  to  empower  them.  In  III 
MAP  Force  Order  3I2I.4B  it  states;  “The  role  of  the  Marines  in  the  CAP  is  that  of  an 
advisor  and  assistant  to  the  Popular  Force  soldier”  This  requirement  to  support  the  local 
population  resonates,  and  when  the  CAP  Marines  ventured  into  harm’s  way  to 
demonstrate  that  support,  a  powerful  message  was  sent  to  the  local  population. 

First  Lieutenant  Ek  attempted  to  use  “assistance  rather  than  terror  to  win  the 
peoples  loyalty.”  He  focused  on  relationships  so  the  Marines  would  not  be  viewed  as 
occupiers,  but  as  members  and  protectors  of  the  village.  “The  District  Chief  regarded  Lt 
Ek  as  his  equal;  Et  Ek  treated  him  as  his  superior.  The  four  village  Chiefs  regarded  Et  Ek 
as  their  superior;  Et  Ek  treated  them  as  his  equal. 

The  firepower  of  the  Marine  squad  and  the  professionalism  of  the  CAP  Marines 
in  that  squad  commanded  respect  from  the  local  peasants.  The  discipline,  proficiency, 
and  integrity  of  the  CAP  Maries  provided  credibility  to  local  security  forces.  The  local 
forces  did  not  like  patrolling  at  night  and  that  is  often  when  the  Viet  Cong  would  enter 
the  hamlets.  Combined  with  U.S.  Marines,  they  had  sufficient  combat  power  to  patrol 
throughout  the  night  and  deny  the  hamlet  to  the  Viet  Cong.^^ 

The  CAPs  were  most  effective  at  denying  sanctuary  to  Viet  Cong.  The  Viet  Cong 
depended  on  their  ability  to  move  and  survive  in  small  numbers  to  avoid  detection  and 
annihilation  by  the  American  conventional  forces.  The  Viet  Cong  used  small  villages  for 
sustenance,  intelligence,  recruitment,  and  shelter.  The  Viet  Cong  gained  support  in  these 
villages  through  propaganda,  intimidation,  and  force.  Once  a  village  had  a  CAP,  the  local 
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population  had  the  means  to  resist  and  an  example  to  rebut  the  propaganda.  The  CAPs 
eompeted  for  the  support  of  the  loeal  population  by  proteeting  their  homes  and  families, 
sharing  experienees  with  them,  improving  their  living  eondition  through  eivil  military 
operations,  and  empowering  their  loeal  leaders  and  loeal  seeurity  forees. 

The  actual  success  of  the  Combined  Action  Program  is  difficult  to  quantify.  After 
all  it  did  not  win  the  war,  and  was  in  fact  a  relatively  small  effort  in  the  war.  The  Hamlet 
Evaluation  System  measured  pacification.  According  to  the  Hamlet  Evaluation  System 
“CAP  villages  achieved  high  degrees  of  pacification  much  more  rapidly  than  villages 
without  CAP  Marines.  . .  .PEs  belonging  to  CAP  platoons  enjoyed  lower  desertion  rates 
and  higher  kill  ratios  and  generated  better  intelligence  than  those  working  without  CAP 
supervision.”  In  1967  the  Hamlet  Evaluation  System  rated  the  CAP  protected  villages 
an  average  of  2.95  out  of  a  possible  5.0.  The  average  non-CAP  protected  village  in  I 
Corps  Tactical  Zone  only  rated  a  1.6,  it  further  stated  “there  was  a  direct  correlation 
between  the  time  a  CAP  stayed  in  a  village  and  the  degree  of  security  achieved,  with 
CAP  protected  villages  progressing  twice  as  fast  as  those  occupied  with  PE  alone. 

Despite  high  marks  from  the  Hamlet  Evaluation  System,  success  is  still  questionable. 
“The  authors  of  the  Pentagon  Papers  charged  that  the  Marine  strategy  was  judged 
successful,  at  least  by  the  Marines,  long  before  it  had  even  had  a  real  test.”^° 
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PROBLEMS  WITH  THE  CAPS 


The  Combined  Action  Program  was  not  without  its  share  of  problems.  The 
biggest  deficiency  was  the  lack  of  USMC  Vietnamese  language  skills  and  knowledge  of 
Vietnamese  culture.  The  CAP  school  briefly  touched  on  Vietnamese  language  and 
culture,  but  it  was  woefully  inadequate  for  the  mission.  Vietnamese  is  a  difficult  language 
for  westerners  to  learn,  and  CAPs  were  handicapped  in  their  population  centric  mission 
by  not  having  the  skills  to  effectively  communicate  with  the  population.  “CAPs  with  one 
Marine  who  could  communicate  in  Vietnamese  were  considered  fortunate;  and  in  others 
the  Marines  and  PEs  developed  hand  and  arm  signals  to  communicate.”  Culturally, 
there  were  considerable  differences  between  the  Vietnamese  culture  and  the  western 
culture  that  the  US  Marines  grew  up  in.  Theft  was  a  common  source  of  confrontation 
within  the  CAPs.  The  Vietnamese  Eorces  did  not  have  same  respect  for  personal  property 
as  the  Marines.  Often  the  Vietnamese  Eorces  would  “borrow”  gear  belonging  to  their 
Marine  comrades  without  asking  permission.  On  the  other  side,  some  Marines 
supplemented  their  C-rations  with  Vietnamese  rice  or  hot  chow  intended  for  the 
Vietnamese  Eorces.  There  are  many  more  examples  of  clashes  between  the  two  different 

cultures,  all  of  which  could  have  been  prevented,  or  mitigated  if  the  Marines  had  better 
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communication  ability  with  their  counterparts. 

The  rapid  expansion  of  the  Combined  Action  Program  created  problems.  When 
the  program  was  rapidly  expanding  the  need  to  fill  CAPs  with  Marines  led  to 
commanders  sending  unqualified  Marines  to  the  CAPs.  The  requirement  for  a  Marine  to 
have  six  months  of  Vietnam  experience  was  often  ignored.  The  individual  tour  of  duty  in 
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Vietnam  was  only  one  year,  so  a  Marine  who  fit  that  qualification  would  have  to  be 
replaced  on  a  CAP  after  only  six  months. 

The  strategic  problem  with  the  CAPs  and  the  population  centric  approach  to 
counter  insurgency,  was  that  it  took  time.  Results  were  difficult  to  measure,  and  there 
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was  a  limited  time  in  Vietnam  to  achieve  victory. 

Even  at  the  height  of  the  Combined  Action  Program,  in  1969  there  were  only  114 
CAPs^"^.  This  relatively  small  number  suggests  that  the  Combined  Action  Program  was 
not  the  main  effort.  The  vast  preponderance  of  combat  power  was  dedicated  to  the  more 
conventional  US  Army  strategy  of  search  and  destroy. 

RELEVANCY  TO  FUTURE  CONFLICTS 

In  Vietnam  the  Combined  Action  Program  was  effective,  but  ultimately  did  not 
win  the  war.  It  was  effective  at  the  tactical  level  in  hamlets  where  CAPs  were  employed. 
The  Combined  Action  Program  was  never  able  to  turn  its  tactical  successes  into  strategic 
victory.  It  may  have  been  because  the  political  will  of  the  U.S.  did  not  allow  the 
Combined  Action  Program  enough  time  to  have  sufficient  strategic  impact,  or  it  may  be 
because  there  were  not  enough  troops  committed  to  the  program.  At  the  height  of  the 
conflict  out  of  the  79,000  Marines  in  I  Corps  Tactical  Zone,  only  2,500  were  committed 
to  the  Combined  Action  Program.  For  future  counterinsurgencies,  both  of  these  realities 
need  to  be  addressed  if  the  Combined  Action  Concept  is  to  be  applied  effectively. 

Vietnam  was  a  unique  situation,  it  was  a  cold  war  battleground  with  anmosity 
held  over  from  the  French.  What  was  not  unique  however,  and  what  is  applicable  for  the 
future,  was  how  the  Viet  Cong  could  hide,  recruit,  and  exploit  the  populations  in  the  local 
villiges.  Where  combined  units  were  employed,  the  Viet  Cong  was  denied  free  access  to 
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the  population.  In  other  parts  of  the  World  there  are  guerrilla  insurgeneies  where 
Ameriean  counterinsurgents  can  not  tell  the  insurgents  from  the  locals,  and  the  insurgents 
are  able  to  flourish  among  the  masses.  In  those  instances  a  version  of  the  Combined 
Action  Program  can  be  useful  in  quelling  a  guerrilla  insurgency. 

The  Combined  Action  concept  is  effective  at  combating  guerrilla  insurgents 
because  it  provides  an  alternative  to  the  guerrilla  insurgent  that  the  population  can  relate 
to  and  trust.  The  trust  between  a  local  CAP  and  the  local  population  is  built  on  persistent 
actions  that  can  have  a  much  more  powerful  effect  on  a  local  population  than  words  or 
propaganda. 

In  Bing  West’s  ^''Counterinsurgency  Lessons”,  the  first  lesson  he  lists  is  “1. 

Partner  always . If  a  U.S.  unit  is  not  combined  with  a  local  unit,  it  cannot  succeed.”^^ 

The  combined  action  concept  has  been  used  and  modified  in  counterinsurgencies  since 
Vietnam.  In  2004,  the  Marine  Division  in  A1  Anbar  Province,  Iraq  required  all 
subordinate  battalions  to  establish  Combined  Action  Platoons  with  what  was  then  the 
Iraqi  National  Guard  (ING.)  The  program  ended  when  the  ING  was  disbanded  in  2005; 
however.  Military  Transition  Teams  (MITT)  were  then  established  that  utilized  the 
combined  action  concept.  Currently  in  Afghanistan,  the  combined  action  concept  is  being 
utilized  in  the  form  of  Embedded  Training  Teams  (ETTs).  Where  small  teams  are 
embedded  into  Afghan  units  to  train,  mentor,  and  advise  them.  In  execution,  those  ETTs 
are  very  similar  to  the  CAPs  of  Vietnam.  The  ETTs  share  living  space,  meals,  guard 
watch  duties  with  their  Afghan  partners,  and  accompany  them  on  patrols  and  operations. 
Since  the  partnered  Afghan  units  are  deployed  throughout  the  Afghan  rural  areas,  the 
ETTs  are  deployed  with  them  and  have  personal  interaction  with  the  local  leaders  and 
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local  populations.  The  current  use  of  MiTTs  and  ETTs  are  examples  of  the  CAP 
coneept’s  relevance  to  current  and  future  counterinsurgeneies. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Combined  Action  Program  in  Vietnam  was  a  U.S.  Marine  initiative  that 
proved  to  be  an  effective  method  on  combating  the  insurgent  Viet  Cong  at  the  local  level. 
The  overall  U.S.  strategy  in  Vietnam  focused  on  large  eonventional  formations  to  deny 
the  enemy  resourees  from  North  Vietnam.  The  Combined  Action  Program  had  a  different 
approaeh,  it  used  small  eombined  units  to  deny  the  guerrilla  insurgent  aceess  to  loeal 
populations. 

The  Combined  Action  Program  started  as  an  idea  to  add  depth  to  the  security  of  a 
U.S.  Marine  airstrip,  and  soon  demonstrated  the  potential  to  be  an  effective 
counterinsurgent  weapon.  The  initial  success  of  the  program  ignited  a  rapid  expansion 
that  eoincided  with  the  rapid  Ameriean  build  up  of  forees  in  1967  and  1968.  The  program 
grew  faster  than  its  ability  to  field  well  qualified  CAP  members. 

A  major  faetor  of  the  suecess  of  the  CAPs  was  the  extensive  use  of  local  security 
forces.  They  Popular  Forces  were  the  majority  of  the  CAP  even  though,  the  U.S.  Marine 
squad  provided  the  majority  of  the  capability.  The  CAP  was  able  to  conneet  the  improved 
security  and  improved  quality  of  life  to  the  loeal  government  offieials  and  local  security 
forces.  Thus  providing  an  alternative  to  the  intimidation  and  propaganda  of  the  Viet 
Cong. 

The  CAPs  were  able  to  disprove  enemy  propaganda  trough  their  eontinued 
presence,  professional  behavior,  and  compassionate  actions.  By  living  in  the  hamlets,  the 
CAPs  denied  the  Viet  Cong  free  aecess  to  the  hamlets.  When  a  group  of  Viet  Cong 
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visited  a  hamlet  oeeupied  by  a  CAP,  they  would  not  know  where  the  CAP  patrol  was,  or 
if  the  population  would  diselose  their  presenee  to  the  CAP. 

The  CAP  benefited  from  the  strengths  of  both  eomponents.  The  Popular  Forees 
had  loeal  relationships,  language  skills,  as  well  as  loeal  knowledge  of  the  physieal  and 
human  terrain.  The  Popular  Forees  also  had  the  advantage  of  representing  loeal 
Vietnamese  government,  instead  of  representing  a  foreign  imperialist.  The  U.S.  Marine 
eomponent  had  all  of  the  eombat  power  and  eombat  enablers  associated  with  a  U.S. 
Marine  infantry  battalion  on  the  other  end  of  their  radio.  They  provided  fire  support, 
medical  evacuation,  reactionary  forces,  intelligence  analysis,  and  civil  military 
operations.  The  CAP  Marines  also  provided  the  leadership  and  example  of  U.S.  Marines. 
Through  exposure  and  training  over  time  the  Popular  Force  components  increased  in 
discipline,  proficiency,  and  professionalism. 

The  Combined  Action  concept  is  an  effective  method  in  combating  guerrilla 
insurgents  in  other  parts  of  the  World  and  for  future  applications.  It  has  been  effectively 
modified  and  employed  in  both  Iraq  and  Afghanistan. 
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